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and to whom the Adminiftration of Aﬀairs, according to theſe Rules jj] 
commirted, are termed Governours : ſo that theſe Governours being by 
the contrivance of Nature as neceſſary to mankind as the common Air,} 
their ariſes 2 ſecond obligation upon men to ſubmit to them, and aſlif} ? 
them, which obligation we therefore- call Natural Allegiance, | A 

Thus we ſee how Nature proceeds in the methods of Government;| t' 
Firſt, by-inclining:men to the mutual aſſiſtance of each other.in their .re-] U 
ſpeQive Societies. Secondly, And in order” to the due obſervance of this] t 
primary Engagement, by inclining them to conſticure, and ſabmir co Go-} £4 
verhours, who upon any failure of this natural duty , ſhall have-power to} 
enforce the obligation. | 2 0 

So that eur obedience to Governours, being ' by the ſenſe' of ' Nature! Of 
founded upon a ſuppoſition, that it's conſiſtent with the preſervation off Ca 
the Community which they Govern, muſt not be extended beyond thej At 
firſt deſign of its iaſtitution:and if their Command: be evidently deſtruQiyi 
of that Society over which they prefide,they muſt got only nor be noms; 
but oppoſed: . Forin ſuch a caſo we muſt be put in mind of our antece.{ /0c 
dent obligation. ; the conditions of which is not barely not to be inftra- 

mental in our Fellow Citizens deſtruRtion'; bur to uſe our'utmoſt-en-! 
deaycurs for their preſervation 3. And therefore if any man at the taking} 
of thoſe Oaths, thought he brought himſcif under an univerſal tye of ſubs} 
mifioff to -bis Prince : I woullfain know how he cameto be firſt abs (- 
ſolved from his obligation to the Community : and if +this - obligation! ſh: 
C when both duties interfere.) be the antecedent , and conſequently! 
firſt eakes place : the perſon ſwearing may ſatisfte himſelf, that he ep-| 
gaped himſelf rothe King further thin was io- his power to-do, and (0 in 
deed judge himſelf indiſcreet , bur not pergured, - | 
I foreſee an ObjeRion, which will be urged in this plzce: That theſe! 
Oaths . were allowed of by Parliament, which virtually implies the Con- | Er, 
ſent of the whole Nations . and therefore fince they .have- conſented: tha 
that I ſhould take the Oaths in this Lztitade, they have therefore abſol-, the 
ved me from the obligation of giving the people affiſtance upon any pres; ** 
tence-whatſoever ageinſt the King, */ Kin 
In anſwer. to this, 1 would' have every man confider 2 Firſt, whether are 
the Parliament did intend the Oaths ſhould be obligatory in that Latitude: * 
And; ſecondly, If they did intend it, whether they had. power: ts make that 
them ſo, . | of / 
Firſt, that they did not intend it, ſeems plain from all their ſubſequent! 9» 
aQions z For - if they did intend ſuch an-univerſal ſabmiſſion, as nox x0 a 
' oppoſe the King upon any preteace whatſoever ; . they muſt iatend co ber 
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uſes \|-inake bicvto all intents and purpoſes Abſolute, ahd.confequently give 3- 
ing by] way theic ſhare in the Legiſlative Pomer: which is plainly otherwiſe by 
1 Air, | their conſtanr. Recognitions ever ſince in the Preamble of eyery Aﬀt of 
d aff! Parliament ; and that this would be the inevitable conſequence of ſuch 
|} an-unlimited obligation upon the People, is evident : for what is wanting 
nent; to. make a King at {eaſt de fa&o abſelute, but that bis Subjects ſhould be 
r c6-, under a n*ceſlity in all .caſes nog to opp'iſe his Commands ? And 
Frhis} then n lictle time. and preſcription wilt ſ-on make him ſo de jure 


| Go-! £00» 
er to! But I cannot believe that the Legifl-tors would a& ſo inconfiſtent with 
7 themſelves, as (in the Declarari'n they required us to make ) to in» 
ature: tend it ſhould oblige to theurmoſt extenr of the words : ſince in ſome 
n off Caſes it may ſtand in . contradition to other Oaths we had before takeo, 
_ and which they afterwards expeRed ſhould continue in ferce: vis, the 
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Oaths of allegiance and Suprewecy. By theſe Oaths we are obliged, 
to the utter moſt of our power, to defend the King againſt all attempts what- 
ſoever, which ſhould be made againſt his Crown and Dignity ; and to defend 
tro. 411 FuriſdiBions, Priviledges, Preheminences, aad Authorities belonging 
if tothe King, and Imperial Crown of this Realm z In the Declaration we 
| engaged rot totakeup Arms againit the King, or thoſe that are commiſſi- 
abi oned by bim, pon any pretence whatſoever. Now we will put the Caſe 
(which is not very unlikely ) chat the King ſhoald Commiſſion a Mare 
ion! {bl of France with a Body of French and 1r1h Papifts to enter his King- 
cl! dom, and take poſſeſſion of the moſt important places inir: That he 
-n-} {ſhould owne the Pop's Authority, and ſuffer his Legace to exerciſe Ec- 
in} Clcliaftical JurizdiRion within this Realm ; the evidenc conſequence of 
} which, would be ſubjeRing the Kingdom ro Popery and French Slavery. 
fe, Let us then in ſuch a caſe view the contraditions that would Iye in an 
' Engliſh-mans duty, wbo had taken all theſe Oaths in the utmoſt extent 
aq} that the words will bear. If he takes up Arms againſt the French Philiſtine, 
then his D-claratien condemns him for oppoſing a Perſon Commiſſi- 
ec! onedby the King upon any pretence whatſoever; and the ſecurity of the 
©} King's Crown and D-gnity, the Lives, Laws, and Liberties of the Subj: As 
re are buc pretences, though | muſt confeſs ef very high concera to the whole 
; Natiov. If he firs ſtil!, and is contented only to lament the conſequente 
' that actends Drazoons and Inquiſitions : then how does he fulfil his Oaths 
of Allegia ice and Sypremacy, wherein ke is ingagedt9 the uttermoſt of his 
+; Power to defend the K ng's Grown and Dignity, to defend all Furiſdifltons, 
&c. belonging to the King, and the Imper1:1 Crown of this Realm, when 
be manifciily perceives all theſe invaded, and the Spoil divided between 
Az | | * 
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2 Foreign Prince, & a Foreign Prelate  Now,in fach x Cafe, I feave it to wny} Nt 
man toJjudge, whether by the Laws of Nature, and the Conftitutien of} qura 
this Kingdom, the Declaration would cemain in force, and not- admit df « þ Perf 
reſerve upon lo urgent a heceſſity, | thei 
Aad if any man thinks to reconcile the Declaration, and the Oaths in| inn: 
this Caſe, by ſaying, That the King by giving Commiſſion to a Foreign | this 
er toenter inco his Kingdom, has thereby conftruQively reſigned h1s Gas enc) 
vernment 8 orby laying, That the French General is nncapable of a Come- | Phy 
t | miſfion-by Law, and therefore, that he may be oppoſed , as being no L:gal + I 
| Oicec : both theſe poſitions turn againſt them who contend for 'an unli« | Ter 
| | mited Submiſſion, made by the Declaration, and for an univerſal Allegi- | 
| | ance in no caſe to be alienated, For the firſt Suppoſition proves, That the * 7 
| indelible Charater may be loſt, and that a Crown is not ſo fix'd, but'! the 
thata King ( as ro himſelf) may void his Throne by an Interpretative | ſom 
derelition : The ſecond proves as much againſt our Engliſh Papiſts, as a-/; Equ 
eainſt the French: for they are by the ſenſe of our Law no more capa«-| oni 
ble of Commiſſions than ſo many Silvages : and who ever cook up Arms-j Kin 
to oppoſe thei illegal Deſigns, tho the King-himſelf were at the bottom | that 
of them, were no more Rehels in Conſcience ( whatever they might'be'} Þ£c: 
called by a high-ſtrain'd Comment vpon ſome Laws ) than if they bad riſe! raiſe 
to ſcize-lo many armed Thieves, Iriſþ Wolves, or a Romifh Legion- So'| frul 
that in ſhort, tho our Declaration be in geveral Terms, not to oppoſe any + ©2 
| that are Commiſſioned by the King ; yer; if my Obedience has till this - ' hav 
| racite condition, that the Perſon commiſſioned,is qualified by the Laws of '' 3. 
| the Land : why muſt not the Law of Nature, - which is the Foundarion* | _ 
| of all Government ( to wit, the Preſervation of Communities ) likewiſe' | "_ 
cake place, and be tacitly ſuppoſed an Exception inll Engagements we _ 

make, as to thoſe Caſes which are deſtruAive of it. F-" 

But, Secondly,: If the Parliament did intend to bring our People under * 
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ſuch an entire and univerſal Submiſſion, as is pretended : yet they bad no = 

Power to do ſo : For no Power can reachfurther than the reaſon of its In-* = 

ſtirution »- and if che reaſon of the Peoples delegating their Power to their | c 

l Repreſentatives; was to preſerve their Lives, Liverties and Privitedges : * = 

\ | REannot be ſuppoſed, that this delegated Power c1n extend co make them lot 
| Slaves, Ifa Minor gives his Guardian fall Power to manage bis Eſtate: - _ 

l cis not in Equity to be ſuppeſed,that he may not oppoſe him, if he Squan= fe 
|  Cervit; + Beſides, the Parliament could not make 2 Law which would bring _ 

| the People under an Obligation contrary to the Liw of Nature, becauſe _ 
| the Peoplethemſelves could nor do it; and therefore, the power of Par- et 


iameht could reach-no further than-theirs from whom it :was —_ "1. $ 
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$a the 
N!man can give another Power to kill him , becauſe the conſent is nna » 
'# wral, and ſoiris init ſelf null and void : ſo no Community can give afy 
fa Perſon power to deſtroy them, cither direQly, or by conſequence: becauſe 
| their being a Community was for their Preſervation : and *tis prep<ſterous 
in| jnnature, that the Means ſhould be deftruQtive of the End. However, 
n- | this will not reach roſe Alterations which are often made for the conveni= 
J=- ency of the Government : for a Man may give another Puwer to give him 
n= | Phyſick, but not Poyſon, : 
al * Iknow ſome Men will ſay, That the Declaration is impoſed in general 
lis ; Terms, and char they cahinot mzke particular Exceptions:and ſince the Law 
i | has no diſtinRions, they think thar *cis not in their Power to make any | 
1 Jn anſwertothis, Ireply;z and *cis Biſhop &arderſons Opinion, Tat 
it '' the Words of an Oath, though never ſo generally exprefled , have flill 
e | ſome tacite Exceptions, which muſt make them conſiſtent with common 
| Equity, when ever they interfere : And when the Reaſcn of the excepti- 
| on is not foreſeen, and very unlikely to happen (as *tis in the Caſe of a 
$-+ Kings endeavouring to ruine his SubzedRs, ) he ſays, ftis moſt convenient, 
n that the Oath be expreſſed in the moſt general Terms : his Reaſon 18, 
e'| becauſe ungrateful kxceptions are apt to make our Fidelity ſuſpeted,ond. 
@': raiſe « Jealouſie in the Perſon to whom we ſwear; and(o, in ſome meaſure 
o'; fruſtrate the very Deſign of8n Oath. And indeed, our O-vligation to 
74 to the Laws of God themſelves, though exprefſed in general Term, 
3: | have been interpreted with reſerve, whenthe matcer ſeemed to require 
-,; It; as in the caſe of the Sabbath,and the Shew- Bread,and the Alliance be- 
1. tween Habandand Wife, though our Saviour makes no Exception but 
,: | that of Adultery ( anden Exception is ſuppoſed con:mon!y to make the 
. Rule the tronger, } is by moſt men judged to be diſſolved in tite cafe of 
{ Impotence and frigidity. 
\., Tis hard to imagine, that Humane Laws can be fo contrived, but 
; | that ſome Caſes of Necellity ( and oneis enovgh to ruine the Univerſs= 
lity of the obligation ) may be ſuppoſed, and ſometimey heppen, which 
miſt juſtly over-ruje-them, end ſo relieve the Conſcience from the guilt 
| ofcranſgreiling rhem; as in the Cale of a lyudden Invaſion, where che 
Country riſes 1n arms without the King's Commiſſion, ( which is Trea» 
ſon in Form of Lxw, ); andyer I hope no one in Equity will charge ſuch 
men as Traitors jor Delivering their Countrey,cthough the Prince bim= 
felf were willing cohaveit lavaded,* Tis true,men were loth to have ſuch 
unnitural Toftances ſuppoſed ; bur 1lhope the preſencs Srate of Jreland, 
ands little ate Intrigue in England, has by this time convinced u-,That 
there isa Religion ta the World, which is coo angry and rough for the 
Tenderneſs of Nature. - Rn | | 
Indeed fome men urge ihe Jacenveniency of a Liberty in the People 
| to 
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to oppoſe the Will of their Prince, evenin a caſe of the preateſt: Ne 
ceſſity, becauſe others will pretend Neceſſity where there 1s none ; and 
ſo ali Government witl hang as Joole as « Weatbercock, - | ut 

I muſt confeſs, iſthe Diſpute were only, which was-moſt Natural, That 
the people ſhould have an Arbitrary Power of r:efilting their Prince, of, } al 
that the Prince ſhould in all cafes be irrefiſtible, and fo,govern at Dil=! b 
cretion, / ſhould be apt to fide with the latter pait of che Quettion;z' be- tl 
cate I hed rather cruſt my (elf to the Fury of my Prince, than co che; it 
Madnels of the people. Bur lince there is a mid.le Opinion, which will | d 
neither allow the Prince to be precarious, nor the People Slaves z which: T 
will keep the Subje&s quiet, if they be nor poſſeſſ2d,and the King lecure, | in 
if he be nor raving; | am inclined co think, that this Scheme of Gos | 
vernment is' moſt confitent with Nature, and the good of Mankind, wi 
And ttierefore before SubjeAs can make a Juſt Defence ageinft their Go- | 
vernours, they muſft- be ſure thar the Necellity of it. be evident and gee | 
nerzl ; they muſt not be influenced by-particular mens diicontents, as | O 
if the whole frame were totctering 3 and not miftake thatfor a common | te 
Cauſe, wich perhaps is ſhrunk into a'FaQion. ; m 
| Neicher can we decently argue from the abuſe of a Priviledge, to the | or 
total diſuſe of it; fince we condemn theſame Argument in the Papiſts,. 
when they would prove, that the Scriptures ought not to be read by the | 
Common People, becaiſe thereby ſome of them are apt to broach He. | ar! 
refies and Schiſms. But we ſay, Let the Heretick, anſwer for himſelf, | be 
and the Rebel receive the reward of his intquity : We think it unjuff, ' uf 
that for the faults of others, we ſhould lole either our Bibles or our Nc 

Birth: right. ; j 
Then the whole matter of this Controverſie muſt -turn upon this | 
hinge ; whether the Matters of Fa& charged in che Prince of Orange's | CC 
Declaration, were true ; whether Deligns were laid, and almoft p:iſe- 
Qed, to ruine the Kingdom, and bring in Popery , and that, we know, it. 
would kindle Fires, not unlike thofe of Hel, unquenchable, If then Ct 
thele Matters were"true, I think s perſon who would ruine his People | bi: 
and Government, though it were for the fake of his Religion, is un- 
der as great a Natural incapacity of Governing, as if he were a Lunatickh ' B1! 
or an Tdiot : for what difference is there whether as man be deftroyed by th 
Zeal or Phrenſie? And would it have been any greater Comfort to the Cat 
People of Rome, if Nero had burat their Towa out of a well-meaning ol 
Deſign, and not out of a Frolick ? 
_ Having briefly examined che Nature and obligation of the Orths of © ſh 
Allegtence, &c, as they have.hieherto concerned us ; I ſhill further en- | £©u1 
quire, how they affe& us under che preſent Circumftances, and how | Pr 
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X | farwe may in Conſcience cloſe with the preſent Eft:bliſhment, by taking 
the New impoſed Oaths, notwithſtanding the Force pretended co remain 
in the former. ; $5 1 
That And bere ] muſt premiſe what B:ſhop Sander/on and others ſay, Thet 
! an Oath of Allegiance to a Lawul Prince, does not add any. New Right, 
Dit * but only confirms what was naturally due co him from his Subje&s 3 So 
that if the SubjeAs, afrer taking ſuch 8n Oath, fail in their Duty, the 
the | injury co the Prince is not thereby become greater z only they are ren- 
will | dered the more Criminal, by adding Perjury to their perfidioulnefle. 
aich | This | mention, to remove the prejudice ſome men lye under, by think- 
ing chat their Oaths bring them under a ſtrifter ſubjeCtion, and chat chey 
3o- | are not allowed the ſame priidential Latitude, as ro their A/lepiance, 
nd, wich choſe men. who have not taken them. Now therefore it ;y the 
| Nature of Government, Allegiance it (elf may in fome Caſes ceaſe be» 


30» | 

ge. | forethe Death, and without the formal Coalent of the prince, then the 
as | Oaths founded upon this Allegiante muft ceale allo; So that the pre-- . 
on | tence Of an unalienable A//egiance muſt drop; and then the Enquiry 


; maſtbe, whether our Cale may nor admir 01 85 favourable a Conſttucti - 
he | On in this maccer as any other, | | 

! . 1, Caſe, Tta King (hould maniſeſtly go about todeſtroy his SubjeAs; 
' I (ay, in this Caſe A/Jegiance ceaſeth z becauſe Allegiance being a Duty 
| arifingſrom a Relation between King and Subje&s, and this Relation 
/F | being founded in general upon the good of Mankind, and in particular 
upon the preſervation of ſuch a Society ;3. where the Foundation does 


} , 
ic not appear, there the Relation is loſt, 8nd conſequently all the Duties 

| flowing from that Relation : and fo we find in all other Relations what* 
s { loever, thag the Obligation is 'void, when the Reaſon of the Relation 
s | Ceaſeth; ag *tis between Ausband and' Wife, Maſter and Servant, in” 
-  thofe caſes whichare deftruive of the ends of thoſe Relations: and (o 


itisalſoin ſome reſpe@: as to the Relation between a Father and His 
Chiſdren ;z for a Father miſt be confidered, cicher as a perſon begetting ' 
| bis Chiidren, or as a perſon afterwards governing and proteRing them: 
| Ia the fir ft reſpe& the Relation depends upon one antecedent AF, which 
 ' Bives him a perpecual Denomination, which can nov more berecalled than: 
the cime paſt,and {o is neither in the Father nor Children's/p&wer to be 
cancelled: Ja-the ſecond reſpeR, it depends upon (ablequent 4s, and 
following Conditions ; and.ſo either coatiaues, or Joſes its Force, ac-: 
cording co the performance of thoſe Conditions : So that if.« Father: 
ſhould endeavour to deftroy his Children, they may by the Law of Na- 
{ ture.oppatſe him ; and without his leave, put 'themſelves under che 
proteRion of- another for their preſervation, + And *cis plain, that the -- 
Daty- 
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Duty of Children to their Parents, flowing from the Relation beewegſ}# 
chem, taken in this latter Acceptation, is not of Eternal Obligacion 4iflic 
ſince every Wife gransfters her Duty krom hec Farher £0 her Husband! hs fea 
whom ſhe is 201hd to obey, even in oppolition C if ic ſhould fo hap» Tf Ge 
pen } to the Commands of her Father. | —_ 


2. Caſe. If a King ſhould alienate his Kingdom, . and give it toa fos | 
reign Pruice; who is univerſally reputed an Enemy to the K:ngdom # tere 
thenthe SuvjcRs are avſolved trom their Ailegiance,. becaute the KibgN for | 
bas refign'd his Power, and this in the Opinion of ali men makes him & vice 
Private man: And though here in England, tuch. an A& would be in 


' ir ſelfnull as to the Succeilion ; yet ic is (1.fh tent to ſhew the preſent} Tot | 


Poſſ-fſor's will of relinquiſhing his Government 3 and io if the next Titl 
Perſon takes place, there 1s no Injury done to him, who voluntarily res} Pra 
fGgns, becauſe the Refignation is full and goud, though there may be af INeV 
flaw in the Conveyance. . ij cod 
3. Caſe. If in a juſt War, where the Subje&s are not bound to aſſt} 'S 
their Prince, be is brought to ſuch Circumftances, as tobe «bliged cot tO * 


give juſt Satista&ion to the Prince who brings his Forces againſt bim ; mall 


but, rather than ſubmic co fuch Legal Terms as are offered, will leave | 3nd 
his Kingdom, withour making any proviſion for the Government of it 1 re 
In ſuch a Caſe likewiſe his Subje&s Allegiance ceaieth, becaiite he that | Il 
leaves the Government of his Subje&:, muſt be ſuppoſed to reſign his & the 
LTatereſt in them ; for Goyernmeat is ſo neceſſary for the preſervation of fou 
Subje&s,that he who intends to have Subj-&>,muft at the (ame time ins $ Ph 
rend to have themGovern'dzneither canforce be any excute in ſuch aCaſe, } Þi 
becauſe force can be no benefit coa Mans Plea, unlefs ic be unjuſt; a } Wh, 
Mao can make no advantage of being fo' ced by Bailitis, when he runs a- 
way for Debt, becanle the cccafion of the Force was original'y from Þ Jet 
himſelf, and he migit, and ought co-have pevented it; ard therefore ie! 
if a King will go off, rather than co comply with Juftice, he then for» : he 
ces himielf, and his Deſcretion is voluntary. | M 
4- Caſe. But if a Lawtul Prince (hould be driven out of hi: Kingdom 1 1y 
by unjuſt force, and another ſet upon his Throne, co whom Allegiance is | di 
required tobe (worn, not withſtanding the former Oarhs co the Lawful be 
P.ince ; I ay, then allo, if the force upon the Subje&:+ be irrefittivie, hi 
they may be free to. make their terms with the King de fads for their W4 
Prote&ion, though it be in prejudice to their former A:legiances {Bi 
And the reaſonableneſs of this Liberty in ehe- Subje&s, willappear; | © 
Firſt, from the deſtru&ive Conſequence of denying it 3 for then upon | ® 
any Succel»ful Revoſution, all that afiſt the lawful Prince muft be de- | E 
troyed; and every Conqueſt muſt end inthe extirpation of the "_ 1 al 
0 : 
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&f the Kingddin which is Invaded ; (o- chit confidering the various vi- 
eiflicades of Governments ; how that in fome (mull erm of years; there 
& $5 ſcarces Country, which does aot fall under ſuch prefling Neceflities : 
3 If God had thoughrfic to oblige Men by ſach a Principle, he might eaſily 
Þ have deftroyed Mankind without che expence of a Deluge, We have 
& indeed heard of Men, who generouſly laid down their lives for the In- 
tereR of their Country; but that a whole Nation (hould be ruined 
78 for the ſake of their King, at a time when they are able to do him no Ser- 

© 4iee by ir, is ® Picce of Gallantry, that we never yet had an Jnftance of. 
nf Wien a King is reduc'd ro ſuch Extremities, to ſuffer for him, is to fall . 
for the ſake ofan empty Name, and dye Martyrs for an irrecoverable 
Title: $0 chat the Law of Nature , the Deſign of Government, and the 
{ Praftice of all Mankind, will allow Subje&s, when the Kings Intereſt is 
inevitably loſt, then to endeavour t&ſecure their down, and honourably 
co deliver up that Allegiance, which they cannot any ſonger defend. 

Secondly ,. Belides that che Nature of Allegiatice will allow Subje&s 
to enrer into Terms wreha prevailing invader ; they may likewiſe ratio- 
mally preſume, that they have the conſent of the lawtul King to do ſo, 
and waere a formal conſenc cannot be hadys facite oneſppoſed upon good 
Grounds is lufficient 3 this made Biſhop Sanderſon thiak it lawful to ſubs 
wit tothelate Vlurpation, becauſe the Subje&s might Preſume that 
' they had the King's leave for itz and thereaſon of that Prelumption is 

founded upon the tenderne(s every King ought to have for his SubjeRs, 
who is obliged to have the (ame compaſſion for them , that David had for 
his in another Caſe, whenhe ſaid, If Thave one amiſs, ſtrick me, but 
what have theſe Sheep done? 

And if we may preſume that the lawſul-King will conſent that his Subs 
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a } je& ſhould pay an Viurper ſome As of Allegiance jn a Cale of necef- 
« | fity; Why not, iftheir Prote&jon-can be had uponno other Terms, that 


» } -he ſhould give them leave tocally to transfer it-? Like Solomons true 
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Mother, whoyfor che fake of her Child, woud rather refign him up whol- 
ly.co her eneny, chan reſerveto her ielf a dead and uſeleſs ſhare by che 
$ diviſion. Now there can beno reaſon pretended, why a King ſhould'tot 


his SubjeQs, and a King without Subje&s'is no King : Let us then ſee 
} wherher by the denyal of ſuch a conſent, he would not likewiſe loſe his 
| -SubjeCs, though afrer a much more diſmal manner; For if the $t-j-&s 

encertain ſuch a Principle of a ſtiff perſeverance in their forme Allegi- 
| ance, it muſt oblige the Conquerour to put thei all to the Sword 3 and 
| every Invader muſt, like Mes , pofſels a Cotnery only by deftroying 
/ ali che Zababicants of the Land. | B | But 


1 
« 
1 | be preſumed togive luch a conſent, but becauſe he would thereby loſe 
p 
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Bur if it be objeAed, That King F. does aftually require his Sabje 
Allegiance, by his manifeft endeavours to regain his Kingdoms, 1 
wer, if it be morally impoſlible C and I think chat to be impoſſivility 
nough co invalidate an oath ) that King F. ſhould repoſſ:ſs himlelf q 
this Kingdom ; according to the prelent Difpoſition of the Peoy| 
without deſtroying at leaſt cen parts of them; and when all cha is dy 
his Kingdom and himſelf would be bur a Prey to x more powerful N-ign. 
bour 3 -/ ſay, in ſuch a Caſe, we are to confider che Circumſtances; | 
aie in, and then the Queſion will be, not, what Libercy the King dogg 


but what he ought to allow his Subje&s; for T think no Subj.u&s 1 o 
bound to regulate their Ations according eo the Splen aad Deluſi | ten 
of their Princes. hap 


There is noching more common in Hiftory, than upon irreſiſtible fors gut 
Inſtances of cransferting Ajlegiance from the lawful Governons tou 
P ev-iiling Po ver;waich Lowy therefore trequently exp cfſe- by tralere| 
in filem, dc«ipere in fidem; 2nd the Romans » Inthe like Calr,, w 
they couli .fi9.d their Subje&s no Ali ia1ce, redire Domum fiileque 
ulrimum explet 1, conſulere ſibimetipſos in preſent fortuna j-ſſ-runt, 
li',. 23. Cap. 20. MNay,. the Roman Gicatnels it (elif wa» made up 
ſuch «lienati-n:3 and that Due which our Saviour Commands to beret 
dered toCeſar, was bur of a ſhort ftan 11g, and the Effe& ofa yery lik 
UViu' pation. | LE 

Oae Sccupleis,, That the preſent Eftabliſhnent js agzinſt the Lam thi 
oft:e LinJ, and therefore we cannot ſirbmic co it withoar eransgreſl 
them, This Argument does upbraid Il Conquer*d Nations whatſoes 
and by it we condema them for not. (uffering tiemſclves to be deſtroy 
upon every Revolution lincethe Creation ; for Ifuppole there is nol 
tion thathas a Lawto allow it jelf robe Conquer'd; and yet we find nt 


= 


ny, wien they were reduced by Force, who could ſubmic- to Tec Re 
thoi:gh with Prejudice to thejr own Conſtitution. Tinuft confeſs that fg 
be Zezlous for Forms of Law, at atime when they are over-ruledi th 
Force and prefling Neceffiry, is like the Man of Gotham,who when he fa 
overtaken by a Scorin, ſtood flill, and would not ride fo: ſhelter, becaf re 
he had wilely obſerved, that jt was not cuſtomaty to travel in foul v ap 
ther ; but *(is not very agreeable to flickle for Laws ». whenat the (af þe 
cime we tranſgrils them ;*we cannot eat and drink withour increafiogi} ha 
Reventte, and fo in ſome meaſure aid and aſſiſt Ulurpers 2. we cand let 
ſleep without owning their ProteQion 3; and if we cannot juk ty 
fie theſe ations bur by che plea of neceſſity, let us carty the necelli} eg 
liceie higher, and conſider whether any Law of a Society obligech roll (ai 
confuſion of it ; aff whether we may not for theſake of peacefſubd to 
to an eftzbliſhmenr, which ordinarly we could noe approve. du 


But fince the Statute of Henry the Seventh,is part of our law, 1 thi 


F | oY  - 
- we may juſtly take the advantage of it; and according to my Lord Bacon's 
Charater , the ſpirit of this Law was wonderful , pious, and 
{ noble; andT believe the deſign of that Law appears viſibly in our Cale; 
" wa: tOindemnifie the SubſeCts for making terms and fubmitting to the 
King defa&o, tho the crue right might be jn another; So that this 
7 liverty being legally granred,. it (ſecures us from any guilt we can con* 
* erat in this caſe from the Laws of the Land; and as for the Law of Ne- 
©. care, Thope it ſufficiently appears that this libercy is confiſtent with it, 
** "Nothing now remains bur to compare our preſent behaviour with that 
"UW of the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, during the late times; whoſe 
| ſteady Loyalty 1s thought by ſome to be a reproach to our inconſtancy. 
+ Lecus then impartially conſider the cixrcumftances of thoſe worthy 
Sufferers,during the Reign of King Charles the Firſt, together with one 
! own, and then judge whether we are not a little too ſevere upon our lel» 
ves , to make our (ſufferings paralſel, when the reaſons of them areſo in- 
finitly different, choſe worthy Patriots were obliged to ſtand by their 
King by all the tyes of Love, Honour, Gra:icude; and Generoficy ; the 
dithculties he engaged in were for cheir ſakes, and indeed he fought their 
| Bartels; fo that if he had not been their King, they muſt have ſtuck to 
to him as their Captain. He might have purchaſed his own peace,if he 
| had ſacrificed their /ntereſt; and then after ſuch endearing obligations, 
* when they unfortuna;ely found that they had loft not only their King, bur 
| theic friend, and chat in his ſtead Da1gon was ſet up, *cis no wonder if 
- their reſenrments could not eafily be Cooled, and that they would refuſe 
to enter into terms with milery and confulion, 
' Bucthe caſe of every Church of Eng/and man is now quite otherwiſe: 
| ( Iſpeak of thoſe who are cruly ſuch; as for thoſe of our Communic”, 
1} who by their fervile compliznce ſhewed they had no conſcience in the ialit 
Reign, it wil bur il] become chem to pretend toone in this; and there- 
fore 7 am not concerned,if they are not included in the argument ) Tiay 
their loyalty to King F. is nt to be conſidered with the addition of avy,, 
favours,but as bare and naked,as a French-Gaily ſlave owes to his Sove- 
reiga Perſecutor. Nay, their loyalty was highly provocked , and I am 
apt to believe induftciouſly tempted ; their loyalty was difobliged (o far 
beyond humane patience, that nothing but their holy Relipjon could 
have-kept it ſteady, They bore all the affronte char the pride and into» 
Caf Jence of that Conclave could throw upon them ; they had theit Nob!'i. 
ty and Gentry diſgraced, their Biſhops impriſoned, their Clergy harsfi. 
ed, their Laws trampled upon, their Religion and liberties unjuſtly af. 
favited ; and all thefe compared . ro what was in all humane probahility 
to follow, but the beginning of forrows, . All theſe Indjgniries they en- 
j ured with great evennch; of .temper; . tho conſidering their ftrengrh 


they 
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fhaked off the yoke, and afferted their freedom 3; yet wong all & 
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they might with all imaginable eaſe have checked their-Perſecuty 


hardſhips chey ticred not in their own defence; their mighty deliveran 
was not from themſelves, neicher was it their own atm that helped ehey 
Ler us again conſider the difference in that cafe of their pretent Chu 
of England men, and thofe'of the lare times, In reſpeR of the Perſons ho are (er 1 
and claim our Allegizpce, rhey maft have (ubmlered ro & Sert of men, who had ply 
up the whole Governmenc: in Church and Srace by the Reors z ſo tha rhey mighr as 
have joyned withAnarchy,as with ſuch a Scheme of Government. The Presbyterzan Runs 
Parliament, Army, and Independent Model, all jumbling rogethery the very bett 
ſcarce tolerable, bur a Jargon of all, Impoſſible ro be endured. So that the Gentlemen? 
choſe times could not endure to ſee ſuch a farce of Govertment without md1gnatic 
and therefore no doubc but they had fill hopes and vigorous reſolutions, ro have i; 
own again re-eſtabliſhed; and rhen they could -not (wear to a party, which they we? 
engaged to oppoſe, | 
+But the Royal Perſons who now fir upon the Throne, tho they are there beforeq 
hopes, yer if they had been four years ſooner, they could not heve been chere before 
withes : And if rhere be a ſmall flaw fn their Sertlement in refpc& of the ftri&t Rill 
of our Conſtitution, - yet *cis but what the wiſdom of the Nation though: In this «/ 
jeoRaure neceNNary, and the Perſons concerned inft have allowed. 'So thet as to 
fide any ſcruple will be groundleſs, And as for bringing back King Jemes, I know no 
that have an inclinarion to it, but thoſe who can rake Oaths, and aftcrwards find an et 
expediem to be abſojyed from them, Whatever Severitles our Religion requires 6: 
ſuffer from Popery, when in poſſeſſion, I am fure jr does nor oblige wn to contrfbant 
the bringing of it ins and therefore if we reſerve our Allegiance, only leaſt King Far 
with a forcign force ſhould be able to demand irofus. Tam afraid we muft ther 
forced to transfer it with a vengeance, and what we defiy for the prote&ion andk 
yours of King wil/:aw, we may ſacrifice to the fury of King Lewis. 

I cannor ſec, how clofing with the preſent eſtabliſhment can be: any blem ſh tov 
Religion, ſince I cannot find the cafe prohibired in any partof rhe Bible, 1 ami 
God by the mouth of his Propher commands his people Iſrael, when they were 0 
guered and reduced co extremities, toſerve the King of Bebylon, and live, Fer. 29. it 
And as for the ſecurity of Government, ſuch extraordinary fnſtances muſt nor be red L 
ed into common prattice: and Paſſive Obedience will have its uſe io ſeveral Caſey, i 
ail che Jeſts thar are now made upon it, For if Paſſive Oedience be nor a Duty, the 
Is no Rebellion in Nature, and all Goyernments arc as much obliged ro this Dot® 
rruly ſtated, as they are to the 13 Chap. ro the Remans, b 

Having now briefly confidered all the Objze&ions that are made againſt ſubmit 
to the preſent Eſtabliſhment, I think none remein bur whar are more rrfvial , and clths 
come diretly under theſe Caſes menrioned, or confidering our Circurn ſtances are ea 
reduceable to them. So that thoſe Conſcientious petſons who (cruple th: Oaths, car® 
modeſty ſuppoſe their opinſon to be at beſt bur probable, fince ſo many worthy 6. 
rake the Oachs, and ſo many Arguments are daily produced to juſtifie the ation; tht 
let them confider; whether they arc obliged ro let their Religlon, the peace of the 
Country,thelr own Liberties and Properties ſuffer a manifeſt inconvenlency for to mil 
tain a doubtful Cauſe , and to def:nd a Loyalty founded only upon the impradi: 
norfons of ſome Speculative men, and a thin Meraphyfical Scheme of Government :? 
hope therefore they will not ſuffer the penaltles of the late AR ( Idare fey ungratefsl 
the impoſers ) to take place, and fo deprive themſelves of their own neceſſary (uppo# 
and the Government of thelr ſervice. 
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